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“How do you make that out?” di 
“Well, my dear, you don’t pay twice for an Austin—once when you get it 
and again while you’re running it.” 
“You mean?” a 
THE TEN-FOUR “Well, an Austin hardly ever goes sick or needs renewals. It’s not one of ul 
those cars you go on paying for—in sort of unofficial instalments. That’s it 
DE LUXE SALOON why I say you énvest in it.” ce 
@ Full four-seater. Selected hide “ = : ive?” 
| shahner.  Adiasebile Genus some. I see—and what about being comfy and easy to drive? 
| Reduced body overhang. “Well, you can just lounge in the front seats, and if that’s not enough, you S; 
Sy anne ee | roof. b can have in most models an arm-rest on each side of you if you are sitting fr 
= i ha “fen comader satin in the rear seats. And do you know what zinc interleaved springs are? A 
developing 21 b.h.p. Tax £10. They never get stiff—most Austins have them, too. As for steering—why D 
sages, Santealen at 3 points by Dolly could drive an Austin, if ’'d let her—and she’s only twelve.” ir 
@ Semi-elliptic springing ; shock “Well, you’re enthusiastic enough about your investment—you make me 
absorbers. feel like going Austin, too.” 
® 6-volt electric lighting and starting. 0 
@ Triplex glass throughout, chromium Vv 
finish, Dunlop tyres. YOU BUY A CAR — BUT YOU INVEST IN AN 
Price at works. . . . . £168 
Saloon with fixed roof. . . £455 ¥ 
Open Road Tourer . . . . £148 § 
Two-Seater ..... . £448 a 
READ THE AUSTIN MAGAZINE: 
4d. EVERY MONTH. 
: 
r 





The Austin Motor Co, Ltd., Longbridge, Birmingham. Showrooms and Service Station for the 7 and 10 h.p. models : 479-483 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Showrooms and Service Station for the 20, 16, 12 and Light 12/4 h.p. models: Holland Park Hall, W.11 
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It is understood that a giant liner is 
now being built which willeut down the 
time between New York and South- 
ampton from a hundred-and-twenty 
drinks to a hundred-and-eighteen. 

* 


oe P. 
The French Chamber has had a 
Sunday debate on the Budget. We feel 


| confident that such Continental friv- 


olities would never be tolerated at 


looked round to see what the identifi- 
cation number was. 
= 
In order to get into hospital a pris- 
oner at the Kremsier gaol in Moravia 
swallowed four spoons, one small door- 
mat, one magnet and three iron knobs. 
It is said that he has now been put on 
a light diet of old safety-razor blades. 
* 


* 
When a ferocious steer broke loose in 
Barcelona three people were wounded 
by stray bullets before the animal was 


O OxXForD, 


Where Union is Not Strength. 


(Suggested by the Resolution, recently 
carried by 275 votes to 153, at a debate 
of the Oxford Union, that “ this Housz 
will in no circumstances fight for its 
King and Country.’’) 


mid 


your spires and 


streams, 


No longer wrapt in noble dreams 
As in the days of ARNoLD (MatTT.), 
But often talking through your hat, 





Westminster. 
** . 

A health expert points out 
that people who have cold 
baths throughout the winter 
seldom have the flu. No, but 
they have cold baths. 

AS 

It seems that the earth- 
quake felt in South-Western 
Germany led to the rumour 
that Herr ADoLF HITLER had 
fused. ick 

* 

We are asked to announce 
that if the burglar who broke 
into the house of one of the 
“Big Five” of the C.I.D. will ! 
communicate with Scotland 
Yard he will hear of some- 
thing to his disadvantage. 

ok 
* 

Anelderly man has recently 
committed suicide because he 
failed to win a jig-saw com- 
petition. It is rather sur- 
prising that more tragedies 
have not been attributed to 
dirty work at the cross-words. 

* 
» . * 

A Futurist composer ex- 
plains that his music is in- 
tended for generations yet 
unborn. But he doesn’t mind 
its being heard by their an- 
cestors. * + 

* 

Explorers in the wilds of 
Santo Domingo discovered 
frogs that barked like dogs. 





“OH, YES, OFFICER. 
OF KIPPERS THAT I LOST BETWEEN HERE 
STREET.” 





Constable. “CAN I Assist you AT ALL, MADAM?” 


I’M LOOKING FOR A SMALL PARCEL 
AND THE 


And by your intellectual 
capers 

Proving a godsend to the 
papers— 

How many of the scribes who 
gloat 

Over the recent Union vote 

(The numbers are as two to 
five ; 

Of the whole academic hive) 

And magnify a eymbal’s tink- 
ling 

Into a tocsin, have an inkling 

Of what the Union really 
means 

To those who. are behind the 
scenes ? 


It is a cheap and useful club, 

But not the Alma Mater’s 
hub, 

Nor a true index of the soul 

That sees life steadily and 
whole. 

Though normal youth may 
here be found, 

The cranks in greater force 


abound 

In this their happy hunting- 
ground, 

Where the unending human 
ass 

Blows off at times superfluous 
gas, 


Exulting whensoe’er heshocks 
The feelings of the orthodox, 
And, for the rest, is overjoyed 


By bombinating in the void. 
Hicu : ‘ 
So when embittered, acrid 


fogeys 








Anything doomed to the wilds of Santo 
Domingo is entitled to relieve its feel- 
ings in whatever manner it finds best. 
* * 
’ % . 

There’s no fun like work, says a 
millionaire. And unfortunately there is 
very little work like fun. 

* ok 
1 . = P 

In Germany an income-tax defaulter 
was arrested in a restaurant. We under- 
stand that he pleaded that he was just 
about to fill up his form. 

* 


* 
A man was knocked down twice by 
gusts of wind in a London street 
recently. Each time, we understand, he 


shot. Catalonians complain that even 
revolutions are attended by this risk to 


the public. im 
* 


What the world needs most is a rest 
from the people who are continually 
telling us just what it is that the world 


needs most. <- 
* 


An American university claims to 


teach any language in eighteen hours. 


It. is not clear whether golf is included. 
* * 


* 
Henry Forp, according to a news- 


item, began life without shoes. Well, so 


did the rest of us. 
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Who spend their time in raising bogeys, 
And those disgruntled critics who 
Think everything on earth’s askew, 
In this unmannerly debate 

Discern a menace to the State 

As well as a convincing sign 


Of Oxford’s unredeemed decline, 

Punch, undisturbed by all these 
strictures, 

Unawed by pessimistic pictures 

And only tickled by the goad 

Applied by Jeremiah Joad, 

Like the good Bishop in the song 

(Who found a preacher overlong 

In arguments that wouldn’t wash), 

Loudly ejaculates, ““Oh, bosh!” 
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The Need for a Helen. 


(While the Clyde ship-building industry is showing some 
improvement, the Glasgow “ Daily Record” is holding a 
Beauty competition.) 


ALL beauty ’s welcome as our joy and pride, 

But oh! one countenance would cheer the Clyde 
And more than all rejoice its empty slips— 

Whose face but hers that launched a thousand ships ? 
W. K. H. 














Deak Mr. Puncu,—Somebody once said that one thing 
leads to another, and, by gad, it’s jolly true. Look at 
| reprisals during the War! And now it is beginning at cricket. 
I’ve just come home on leave from one of the outposts 
of Empire, a place where it’s summer when it’s winter here. 
We run a cricket team, of course, and old Foljambe, one of 
the best, has skippered it for the last twenty years or more. 
I’m vice, but that doesn’t mean much, because the old boy 
never misses a match. Keen as mustard at sixty-three. 


| 
| Body-Line Batting. 
| 


The day before I left we had a match with the Coolongar 
fellows—planters mostly. Stout chaps they are, always 
play the game; and when they’re beat they take a licking 
like white men. They won the toss and took first knock, of 
course. Their best bat is a man called Waters. You may 
have heard of him. He was a Devon Dumpling before the 
War. I took first over at him. I’m a slowish bowler with 
a pronounced leg-break action. As a matter of fact the ball 
doesn’t break, but batsmen think it’s going to, so it comes 
to the same thing. I get most of my wickets leg-before or 
caught in the slips. 


Waters batted like a book, stopping the straight ones and 
deflecting the others neatly to the slips or fine leg, as the 
case might be. He got a single off my last ball and played 
a maiden over at the other end. 

Then it was me again to bowl at the other man, a big 
fellow with a red face. He was new to us; just out from 
Australia, we’d heard, and nobody knew anything about his 
cricket. If they had, things would have been different. 

Well, I bowled him a slow one dead on his middle stump; 
and what do you think he did? As soon as the ball had left 
my hand he ran at least three yards out of his crease and, 
before the ball had even touched the ground, he hit it as 
hard as he could straight at Major Jollyon-Boyd at mid-on. 
It simply whistled past the Major, missing his head by a 
bare couple of inches. The thing looked absolutely deliber- 
ate and it gave us all a bit of a shock. But we didn’t say 
anything, preferring to give the batsman the benefit of the 
doubt. The Major moved back about twenty-five yards 
in a dignified but very marked way, and I bowled again. 
My next ball would have pitched outside the off-stump and 
might have brought a slip catch if correctly played. But 
this hooligan simply leapt at it like a savage—there’s no 
other word—and cracked it with terrific force at our 
skipper at mid-off. He had no time to dodge, and it caught 
him full in the stomach with a thud that you could have 
heard a mile away. I swear it would have gone clean through 
a thin man. As it was, poor old Foljambe was knocked 
out and he rolled on the ground groaning in agony. And all 
that the batsman did was to sing out with a grin on his 
face, “Sorry, digger, but you ought to have caught it, you 
know.” Then he lay down while we revived the skipper and 
discussed what ought to be done. We suggested that the 
whole team ought to walk off the field, but old Foljambe 





wouldn’t have that. He said we’d got to play the game | 


whatever anyone else might do. So he moved to the slips | 
and ordered Meredith, w ho is as thin asa rake, to go mid.-of | 

and stand sideways to the batsman. A pretty clear hint | 
that, you would have thought, but the batsman took no 

notice. He went berserk again to the next ball, and [| 

couldn’t quite get my hand clear in time. It bent back my | 

fingers and went first bounce over the boundary. 

T appealed. The umpire asked what for, and I replied, | 
“Unfair play.” The umpire said there were eight ways of | 
giving a batsman out, but unfair play wasn’t one of them, 
which shows that there’ s something wrong with the rules, 

There was a pretty long discussion, but the umpire—a 
fellow in the Education Department, who had never beep 
one of us, if you know what I mean—wouldn’t budge. §» 
our skipper did the only possible thing. He withdrew all 
his fielders to places behind the wicket, leaving only me 
in front to bowl. 





















I’ve been in some tight places in my time, but I don’t 
mind admitting that I didn’t like the look of things. As | 
walked back with the ball I did a bit of rapid thinking, 
When you’re up against a chap who doesn’t even know the 
meaning of the word “sportsman” you’ve got to do some. 
thing about it. 


My usual run is a sort of corkscrew shape, and I pop out | 
from behind the umpire and deliver the ball rather suddenly, 
sometimes taking the batsman unawares if he isn’t used to 
it. But this time I stopped when I got behind the umpir 
and delivered the ball over his head. By doing this I was 
able to take cover, and I hoped that the batsman might not 
see the ball coming. The idea worked splendidly. The bats. 
man ran out and lashed at it, but he missed it and was 
easily stumped. 

As he walked past me to the pavilion he said, 
the last time I play cricket here.” 

“You haven’t, Sir,” I said, but he didn’t seem to see 
what I meant. 

That was the end of that; but you'll agree that something | 
will have to be done before this sort of thing spreads. [| 
hope you'll print this letter, so that the matter can be | 
brought before the M.C.C. Committee. I shouldn’t be | 
surprised if one or two of them read your paper in the| 
winter time. 





“That’s 


Body-line batting has got to be stopped. It might not 
matter so much in first-class cricket, if they ever tried it, 
because those chaps are pretty nippy and can get out of the | 
way in time; and most of them are paid for playing, any- | 
way, and have got to take what comes. But if it spreads to | 
other sorts of cricket the game will be ruined and nobody | | 
will be safe. I am, 





Yours indignantly, 














Our Cynical Advertisers. 
“Gas 

Tue Key to Domestic HaApprinsss.” 
Advt. on Envelope. 








By a new contrivance, we gather, dentists are enabled | 
to sit at their work. Sliding seats would surely assist 
them to pull their weight. 








“CarpINAL Sins IN Forenoon Rucpy.” 
Daily Paper. 
But very few of them play Rugby at all. 








A decanter which plays a tune when lifted is on the market. 
Bashful topers, however, still prefer the silent kind. 



























SPORTSMAN. | Ly 
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AFTER THE TEST. 


“yQU HAVE WORTHILY WON BACK THE ASHES OF 
1 HOPE THAT THE ASHES OF CONTROVERSY WILL NOW BE 


SCATTERED TO THE FOUR WINDS.” 


Paper. 
EARLY - VICTORIAN CRICKETER. 
ENGLISH CRICKET. 
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Husband (shipwrecked on desert island, to wife). “WELL, MY DEAR, WITHOUT BEING IN ANY WAY UNPATRIOTIC, WE 422 


” 


ESCAPING FROM AN ENGLISH SPRING 








The Farmyard in Literature. 





IT is interesting to try to trace the 
growth of graphic descriptive writing 
through the ages. Observe this typical 
farmyard scene, culled from one of the 
old French masters :— 


“Close to the house [say near] is a 
yard. In the yard are some ducks, some 
hens and some cows. Some of the hens 
are black; others are scratching [don’t 
use cracher] in the dust. There are also 
two big horses and a cart. Do you like 
horses? No, I prefer cows. Look! the 
daughter of the farmer is in the yard. 
She has a red face. [Use Beautine for 
the complexion.] Now she is scattering 
corn, which the hens eat up quickly. 
How soon will they have had enough, 
do you think? [Say when.] What a 
scene of confusion! But tell me, why 
does this bird march alone, chanting ? 
Is she not hungry, or is it that she has 
laid an egg? Yes, I think you are 
right.” 


This has a simple and not ineffective 


directness, but it makes little or no 
appeal to the imagination and lacks the 
power and profundity of the succeeding 
period. Compare SHAKESPEARE :— 


“ Duke of Sussex (aside, but loud enough for 
everyone to hear): 
3ase dog, he called me! Easier had T borne 
The appellation of some farmyard beast 
Than to be likened to a mongrel’s whelp, 
Unblest of grace or virtue. For there dwell 
In the dumb creatures of the byre and field 
High qualities not unadmired in men. 
Patient of toil and glorying in his strength, 
The horse, allied with other, strains to draw 
The massy wain; penn’d in their stalls, sleek 

kine 
Humility and gentleness display 
Combined in equal measure. 
(Enter some Ducks) 
Mark these ducks! 
See with what show of solemn dignity 
And pomp ecclesiastic they advance 
In slow procession. Even the household 
fowl, 
Viewing her new-laid egg, forbears to join 
Her speckled band of comrades as they run 
To seize the expected corn, but stalks aloof, 
Cloth’d in the garb of radiant motherhood, 
And sings anew love’s old triumphant song. 
(Enter a Buffoon) 
Buff. Dost speak of eggs, master ? 
Suss. Ay, marry; I spake so. 


Buff. I'll lay two eggs thou spakest not so, 


master. 


Suss. Resolve me this, knave, or I'll egg 


” 


thee. 


—and so on, till you are ready to die 


of laughing. 


With Macavtay we find an increas. 
ing insistence on detail, and a mor 
vivid, if less philosophical, portrayal of | 


the scene :— 


“The black fowls of Minorca 
Raise high their crested heads; 
The stately cows of Jersey. 
Stand lowing in their sheds. 
Here are the ducks from Aylesbury, 
Bought in that ancient mart, 
While side by side, the farmyard’s pride, | 
Two stallions draw the cart. 


And now the farmer’s daughter 
Comes out to greet the morn, 
And, hen on hen, in serried ranks, 
With glistening eyesandstraining shanks, 
The poultry, murmuring heartfelt thanks, 
Charge forward for their corn. 
But, lo! above the clamour 
And turmoil of the fray 
Rises a new insistent song, 
Where one of all that gilded throng 
Oblivious of the breakfast-gong 
Throws back her head and loud and long 
Hymns her accomplished lay.” 
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Two samples of present-day work 
should suffice to indicate the state of 
perfection which descriptive writing 
has now reached. Take this, from any 
good travel-book of the See-England- 
first-and- for- goodness - sake - learn - to- 
appreciate - the- beauties - of-the-coun - 
tryside order :-— 

“The sun was rising as I leant my 
bicycle against a farm-gate, attracted 
by the pleasant farmyard sounds and 
the sweet scent of the byre. Is there 
any sight to equal that of an English 
farmyard in the early morning? How 
pretty the ducks look as they waddle 
to and fro, their white plumage show- 











ing up with startling brilliance against 
the darker background of manure! 
And the hens: how tranquil they are 
and how refined in every look and 

gesture! There is one just opposite me, 
| a black one with fine grey eyes, in whom 
| I am much interested. She scratches 
| the ground delicately, first with her 
right leg and then with her left, after 
| which she pauses, looks round and 
| begins scratching again, with alternate 
| legs, as before. It is all very beautiful 
| and very English. Across the yard two 
big shire-horses, already between the 
| shafts, are waiting for the day’s work 
to begin, and one cannot help admiring 
their noble lines and the patient dignity 
of their bearing. I love the cows too, 
as a man must who has a heart big 
enough to welcome the sweet, honest, 
simple things of life. 

“T was dreaming of the part that 
cows have played in the making of our 
island history when a trim rosy-cheeked 
girl appeared from the house carrying 
one of those large pannikins which are 
to be seen in no part of the country but 
this. I hailed her and inquired whether 
she was about to feed the poultry. 

“*R,’ she replied, speaking with a 
soft country burr, so different from 
the high-pitched burr-burr familiar to 
London ears. . . .” 


But it is useless to prolong the 
agony, especially as it would take at 
least another page to describe the 
beauty and pathos of the big egg-laying 
scene at the end. Let us hasten on to 
our last extract, this time from a “ best- 
seller.” :— 


“Knee-deep in the mud and filth of 
the insanitary farmyard Sue Richards 
went on mechanically scattering hand- 
fuls of corn from the big bin she held 
clasped firmly in her coarse red arms; 
but in her heart smouldered a dull red 
resentment. Even the woebegone- 


looking horses, standing uncovered in 
the lashing rain, aroused in her no 
feeling of pity, no sense of companion- 
ship with creatures even less fortunate 

than herself. 





How she hated it all— 


LM 
M2 
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“APART FROM ALL THE MODERN ADVANTAGES, MADAM, YOU HAVE HERE AN 
EXACT REPLICA OF AN ELIZABETHAN MAISONETTE.” 








the dirt and discomfort, the squalor of 
the old tumbledown buildings, the 
cackling hens and gross web-footed 
ducks! She hated too her own work- 
roughened hands and heavy sullen 
features; but most of all she hated the 
cows. Heavens, how she loathed the 
cows! Their stupid contented faces 
always made her think of Enoch, and 
it was Enoch who ‘I won’t think 
of him; I won’t!’ she muttered, aiming 
a savage kick at a startled hen, which 
was just beginning to announce the 
arrival of another egg. 

“The clock over the stables struck 
six, and Sue, wiping her eyes with a 
dishcloth, sloshed heavily back to the 
rickety kitchen-door.” 





This is the modern realism, which 


aims at drawing a true unvarnished 
picture of life as it is to-day. Whether 
you think the picture, when drawn, 
worth looking at is of course purely a 
matter of personal taste. 








Cruelty in the Courts. 
“Soxicrror Put in Box. 
CouUNSEL OBJECTS TO JUDGE’s ACTION.” 

Daily Paper. 





“LEAGUE STAND ON MANCHURIA.” 
Sunday Paper. 


Some people think it should sit on Japan. 





“TRADE BETTER ON TEES.” 
Daily Paper. 
“Thank Heaven,” exclaimed Sir Isaac, 
overswinging and missing the ball. 
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“CHIC” CASTS ITS SPELL ALONG OUR HIGH STREET. 
Ode on the Immediate Prospect of a Rise in Handicap. 


THE fiat has gone forth, the word is spoken, 
And in a little month the blow will fall; 

Nor all the loveliness of carth fresh woken 
By Primavera’s kiss from Winter’s thrall 

Shall ease my hurt nor comfort me at all. 
What are the lamb, the firstling buttercup, 


The warbling lark to one whose pride is broken, 


Whose handicap is shortly going up? 
Never did oarsman straining at the rigger 
Or miner delving in the sunless mine, 

Or matron striving to reduce her figure 
To strict conformity with fashion’s line 





Toil as I toiled to get it down to nine. 
And lo! my labouring was all in vain. 
Though unimpaired my skill, unsapped my vigour, 
They mean to put me up to twelve again. 
And now they proffer me to soothe my trouble 
Fair words and false; mendaciously they say 
That soon my former prowess will be double; 
They tell me that in some mysterious way 
My shame will help to thwart the U.S.A. 
And speed the achievement of the Walker Cup. 
Yet were such triumph but an empty bubble 
To one whose handicap has been put up. 
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Misleading Cases. 





Willow v. Capital Pictures Corporation. 
(Before Mr. Justice Woot.) 


Much comment was provoked in 
legal circles yesterday by what was 
described as an “‘unconventional out- 
burst” of the learned judge during the 
hearing of this action. 


Miss Gene Willow, it will be remem- 
| bered, is claiming damages from the 
| defendant corporation for breach of 
an agreement under which she was to 

receive one thousand pounds a week 
| during the making of the film, Mer- 
maids. Owing to the alleged reluctance 
| or refusal of the plaintiff to enter the 
| water at certain temperatures, the 
| making of the film took fifteen weeks 
| instead of five, as anticipated. 


At the moment, of his lordship’s in- 
'tervention Sir Humphrey Blow was 
giving the jury a vivid picture of the 
plaintiff's sufferings. “Imagine,” he 
said, “the position of my unfortunate 
! client-——” 


The Judge. Stuff and nonsense! 
| Sir Humphrey. I beg your lordship’s 
pardon ? 

The Judge. I said “Stuff and non- 


sense!” Sir. Humphrey, and I say it 
again with a satisfaction that I am 
unable to conceal. This case wearies 
me—— 
Sir Humphrey. May it please your 
lordship 
The Judge. It does not please my 
lordship. Do you know how much I am 
paid for sitting up here and listening 
to all this bilge ? 
Sir Humphrey. “Bilge,” milord ? 
The Judge. Bilge, Sir Humphrey. 
Drivel, drivel, bilge and drivel. Dregs. 
Ullage. Cabbage-water 
Sir Humphrey. With profound sub- 
mission, milord 
The Judge. A pittance, Sir Hum- 
phrey—a pittance, less twenty per 
cent. A calculated affront—less twenty 
per cent. I sit here all day attending to 
the tedious affairs of other people. The 
time has come, Sir Humphrey, to call 
attention to my own. This blonde cow 
of yours 
Sir Humphrey. Milord, 
tiff’s case 
The Judge. Fritter the plaintiff's 
case! I say, this blonde cow of yours 
comes here complaining because she 
has only got five thousand pounds for 
five weeks’ work. Wants another ten 
thousand pounds. I get five thou- 
sand pounds for working all the year 
—less twenty per cent. cut ; less twenty- 
five per cent. income-tax; less super- 














the  plain- 





tax at the Lord knows what rate! 
Employ that rather egg-shaped dome 
of yours, Sir Humphrey, and you will 
perceive that the answer to that sum is 
a figure quite insufficient to keep one of 
His Majesty’s judges reasonably sup- 
plied with good clean under-linen, to 
say nothing of his abundant progeny. 
For that grotesque figure, Sir Hum- 
phrey, I doubt if you could persuade 
this golden-headed hen of yours to sing 
one silly song—— 

Sir Humphrey. Really, milord 

The Judge. Don’t splutter, Sir Hum- 
phrey. And, by the way, sit down. I’m 
off. I’m enjoying myself. This may go 
on for some time. 





Sir Humphrey resumed his seat. 


The Judge (continuing in a more 
normal manner). I pass now to the 
constitutional aspect of the matter. 
The wisdom of our ancestors has 
devised many ingenious safeguards to 
secure that His Majesty’s judges shall 
be independent of all corrupting or 
intimidating influences, whether pro- 
ceeding from the Throne, from Par- 
liament or the Executive. We are 
His Majesty’s judges—not Parliament's 
judges, Sir Humphrey, not the Cabinet’s 
judges, not the people’s judges, not even, 
in the accepted constitutional sense, the 
“Crown’s” judges, but His Majesty’s. 
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“AND THE BITTER PART IS, 








Doris, I GAVE HER THE PATTERN FOR THAT PULLOVER HE’S WEARING!” 
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And not even His Majesty has the 
same unfettered control over his judges 
as he has over others of his servants. 
His Majesty’s civil servants, His 
Majesty’s soldiers and sailors hold 
office during His Majesty’s pleasure, 
and can in law be dismissed at a mo- 
ment’s notice. So, Sir Humphrey, 
before the Act of Settlement (12 & 
13 Will. 3, c. 2), could we. But by that 
Act, and by section 5 of the Judicature 
Act, 1875, it was intelligently provided 
that the judges hold their office during 
good behaviour; and from that office 
they can only be removed by His 
Majesty upon receipt of an address from 
both Houses of Parliament. Both Houses, 
Sir Humphrey — mark that. Thus 
neither the Monarch in person, nor his 


may have been a wise decision or not. 
What was clearly erroneous, unconstitu- 
tional and too absolutely fish-brained 
for words was the assumption that His 
Majesty’s judges could rightly be in- 
cluded in the general category of Crown 
servants. That is to say that our con- 
ditions of service are the same as those 
of policemen, private soldiers or third- 
class clerks in a Government Depart- 
ment; which, as [I have shown, is 
not so. 


Now the salaries paid by the Crown 
to its servantsare matters which may be 
debated, and ultimately determined, by 
the House of Commons; and, since the 
House of Lords may not interfere with 
a money Bill, it may not question a 


one hand gives them complete ing. 
pendence, with the other hand snatches 
it away. But the Constitution canng 
be thought to contain any part whic) 
is in gross contradiction to another, an] 
older, part of it. I hold, therefore, tha 
the reduction of our salaries, though 
loyally submitted to in the dangeroy 
stress of the time, was an unconstity. 
tional act and should be rescinded, | 
am told that it would be impossible tp 
restore our salaries without restoring 
the full pay of policemen. One ansye, 
to that is that judges are not policemen: 
another answer is that policemen shoul 
be properly treated too. 


The ‘same argument of cou 
applies to the deduction of income-tay 





Ministers by the exercise 
of their powers of advice 
to him, nor the dom- 
inant political party by 
a vote of the House of 
Commons, nor even the 
great Electorate by an 
unmistakable expression 
of opinion at the polls 
can diminish by a single 
hour the tenure of office 
of one of His Majesty’s 
judges. Secure alike 
from the intrigues of| 
courtiers, the malice of | 
Ministers, the spleen of | 
parties and the windy | 
passions of the mob, 
nothing but our own 
demise or misbehaviour | 
can threaten us.” And| i 
that misbehaviour must ze 
be so notorious that not 
only the volatile and} 
jealous Commons but} 
the sagacious Lords} 
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| super-tax, and all thetay 
family. For what is to 
prevent the Common 
from levying a tax of 
twenty shillings in the 
pound on the salaries of 
judges ? Since the Pariia. 
ment Act, nothing. But 
what then becomes of 
the independence of the 
judiciary? Our salaries 
were fixed. in the year 
1825 or thereabouts at 
five thousand pounds 
(which then was wealth), 
and they were free of 
income-tax until the 
‘seventies. To-day, Sir 
Humphrey, we receive, 
after deductions, about 
three thousand pounds, 
the earnings of a rising 
junior. It is not enough. 
The State cannot ex- 
pect to secure a per 
|manent supply of good 


HE 
RUSHES TO 








themselves can be per- | 
suaded to present to the Throne a 
reluctant petition that we be dis- 
missed. 


It is not for nothing, Sir Hum- 
phrey, that those who have to hold the 
scales of justice evenly have been pro- 
vided with a firm unshakable base on 
which to perform that delicate opera- 
tion. Thus only can we discharge our 
duties without fear or favour, affection 
or ill-will. Yet in the year 1931 all 
these constitutional thingummies, Sir 
Humphrey 

Sir Humphrey. I 
ship’s pardon? 

The Judge. Thingummies — were 
recklessly thrown aside. In that year 
it was decided by the Executive that 
all the Crown’s servants—that is, all 
those who draw salaries from the pub- 
lic funds—should have those salaries 
reduced by certain percentages. That 





beg your lord- 


decision of the Commons concerning 
the salary of a Crown servant. If, then, 
the proceedings of 1931 were admitted 
to have validity, we should have to say 
that a judge’s office can only be taken 
away by the action of both Houses of 
Parliament, but his salary may be taken 
away by one House acting alone. Which 
is absurd. For if the Commons (or, as 
in this case, the Executive, by Order 
in Council) can reduce his salary by 
twenty per cent. they can reduce it by 
a hundred per cent., which is tanta- 
mount to dismissal. And if they can 
reduce it because they apprehend a 
national emergency they can reduce it 
because they dislike him. Moreover, 
they can influence, or attempt to in- 
fluence, his judgment by a mere threat 
to reduce his salary. In short, the 
Executive and the House of Commons 
are in control of His Majesty’s judges; 
and the same Constitution which with 


! and incorruptible judges 
for the price of a rising junior. Justice 
should be cheap, but judges expen- 
sive. We used to speak of a man rising 
to the Bench; the day is not far dis 
tant when no really competent lawyer 
will consent to descend so low. You 
yourself, Sir Humphrey, would cackle 
in my face if I suggested that you 
and I change places. What a situa- 
tion! In short, old bubbler, the affairs 
of your little platinum pal do not 
interest me. The Court will now ad: 
journ in protest. 

Sir Humphrey. But, milord, it 
only half-past two! 

The Judge. The Court wil! adjourn 

The Court adjourned. =A. P. H. 





The Royal Republican. 

“Mr. De Valera now he is once more 
the saddle is likely to give his hatred 0 
Great Britain, and all it connotes, full reign 

Financial Paper. 
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Mixed Herbs. 


Lapy’s BEepstrRAw (Galium verum). 
Lapy’s NigutcaP (Convolvulus sepium). 
Lavy’s SuLripPER (Cypripedium calceolus). 
Lapy’s THIMBLE (Campanula rotundifolia). 
Lapy’s MANTLE (Alchemilla vulgaris). 
Lapy’s Smock (Cardamine pratensis). 
NakeEp Lapy (Colchicum autumnale). 






I’m looking for my lady, 
But all that I can find 

Is here a thing and there a thing 
That she has left behind: 


The mattress that she lay upon, 
The nightcap that she wore, 
The slipper that her pretty foot 

Kicked across the floor; 













The thimble from her finger-tip, 
Her mantle and her smock— 

(Now what can she have been about 
To go without a frock ?) 


I’m looking for my lady— 
Why, here’s a nice to-do! 

She’s dancing like a naughty child 
All naked in the dew... . / 
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“T WERE KNOCKED DOWN AND RUN OVER BY A LORRY——” 


*“ AN’ YOU WASN’T KILLED ? 


” 


“OH, YOU’D ’EARD, THEN?” 








In a Good Cause. 


Mr. Punch begs to call his readers’ 
attention to the first showing of the film 
version of T'he Good Companions, which 
will take place at 2.30 P.M. at the New 
Victoria Cinema on February 28th. 
The occasion will be notable for two 
reasons. This will be the first talkie 
cinema to be honoured by the presence 
of Their Majesties the K1nc and QuEEN, 


and also, owing to the generosity of 


the Gaumont-British Picture Corpora- 
tion, the entire ticket-money will go to 
the Personal Service League. 

Some of Mr. Punch’s readers may not 
know about this admirable Society. In 
its present form it was founded in 
April, 1932, with the object of allevi- 
ating distress among the unemployed, 
mainly by the properly-organised dis- 
tribution of clothes. These are made 
and collected throughout the country 
and distributed from county depéts, 
which in their turn receive their con- 
tributions from smaller depdts, work- 
parties or individual workers, who are 
required to find their own materials and 
funds. 

A very sound aspect of the League is 


its anxiety to prevent any wasteful 
overlapping, and this it achieves by 
co-operating actively with all existing 
organisations. It is also able, by 
reason of its large-scale transactions, 
to obtain bought supplies at the lowest 
possible prices. 

Mr. Punch feels that he has only to 
remind his readers of the present un- 
employment figures in the United 
Kingdom, which stand at nearly three 
millions, for them to render their 
warmest support both to this Royal per- 
formance and to the whole work of the 
League. Tickets for The Good Com- 
panions, ranging from ten guineas to 
seven-and-sixpence, may be obtained 
from the New Victoria Cinema, from 
Londonderry House, Park Lane (Gros- 
venor 1616), or from Mrs. BRAHAMs, 
Room 25, 20, Hanover Square (May- 
fair 3884). Donations will be grate- 
fully received at The Personal Ser- 
vice League, 37, Grosvenor Place, 
London, S.W.1. 








“Lorp Lioyp Dertnes BritisH Poticy. 
. . . He maintains that we had undertaken 
the welfare of the masses and envisaged one 
ultimate gaol . . ."—EHgyptian Paper. 


It sounds a little drastic. 


The Persecution of Anopheles. 


Meagrim, our M.O. at Nafadam, is 
subdued. The officious investigator of 
three weeks ago has disappeared and 
he now comes into the club in a spirit 
of chastened good-fellowship. 

I suppose it was the circulars from 
Headquarters about mosquitoes ani 
malaria that stirred him up, but, really, 
life became difficult. 

He began with a lecture at Mess on 
the “Anopheles.” Tantrum, the C.0, 
who calls a spade a spade, does the 
same with a mosquito, so that. they 
were at cross- purposes for a_ time. 
Afterwards he pinned up alittle pamph- 
let in the club bungalow that showed 
a mosquito about the size of a locust 
in plan, cross-section and end-clevation, 
and gave the malarial statistics for 
Bombay in 1887. 

We seemed far enough away I 
Africa not to worry, but Meagrim 
wasn’t going to let it rest at that. 
He button-holed young Rogers on 
leaving. 

“T say, Rogers, what are you doing 
about your mosquitoes ?” ; 

Rogers replied that, beyond seeing 
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they were properly fed, he did practic- 
ally nothing. 

Meagrim became severe. “I’m not 
joking, Rogers. These anopheles are a 
serious matter. What are you doing 
about keeping them down?” 

Rogers said he thought of buying a 
frog for that. 

Then Meagrim began his campaign, 





and without any warning he had the 


© | ponds and the water in the dam 


covered with paraffin. He must have 
used a lot too, for Tantrum, taking his 
early-morning dip in the dam, spent 
‘two hours afterwards in a hot bath 
| removing a greasy film that ruined a 
| sponge and made his room smell like a 
garage. id 
Meagrim, having .by this time con- 
stituted himself a sort of medical 
dictator, commenced to alter the land- 
scape. All bananas within fifty yards 
of a bungalow had to be cut down as 
being refuge for the anopheles. Reynolds’ 
pineapple plants were transferred such 
a distance that he said they died on the 
journey; and, as Rogers pointed out, 
homeless mosquitoes were forced to 
take up residence in the bungalow. 
Then, in the pride of his flesh, Meagrim 
instituted a professional ‘“‘can-hunt.” 
Myrmidons of his (convalescents from 


the native hospital) would sneak about 
the bushes at the back of your bunga- 
low and discover old biscuit- and milk- 
tins and be rewarded at a flat rate of 
threepence per tin. 

Then he would tackle one thus: 
“Look here, old chap, you don’t let 
your servants throw tins about the 
compound, do you? You know how 
they hold water and breed mosquitoes.” 

One denied it with indignation. 

“Well, then,” he would say trium- 
phantly, “how is it my fellows found 
three milk-tins and a_petrol-drum 
there?” 

It was unanswerable. You paid your 
shilling fine for the four tins and passed 
it on to your domestics. The mud- 
kitchens of Nafadam seethed with dis- 
affection. 

The first set-back Meagrim had was 
when Rogers, sitting up late with a 
pipe in the moonlight, beheld an ad- 
vance-party of the myrmidons sowing 
a crop of old tins among the bushes in 
his garden from a sackful they carried. 
They were to be reaped next day. 

Meagrim, to do him justice, was 
horrified and restored our fines; and I 
think that from that point his enthusi- 
asm began to wane. 

Then, last week, the anopheles got 


his own back. Meagrim himself went 
down with the first go of malaria in 
Nafadam for months. 

He wasn’t very bad, and _ people 
used to drop in on him. On the third 
day of his being laid up Reynolds 
looked in. 

Standing a little later by the bed- 
room window, he, asked Meagrim what 
it was that was humming. 

They found it was Meagrim’s rain- 
gauge just outside the window. The 
anopheles had made an incubator of it 
since the last rains and were doing 
themselves proud. 

Reynolds fined him threepence and 
left. 

Meagrim is out and about again, 
but the persecution is over. “Live and 
let live” is his attitude towards 
the mosquito. 








Every Gay Old Dog Has His Day. 
“WaTERLOO Cup Won By GENIAL NOBLE- 
MAN.” —Evening Paper. 








“The South Atherstone had a good day 
after meeting at Aston Flamville yesterday. 
. . . Running back through Sharnford to Mr. 
Smith’s farm, they killed him, thus ending a 
good and very hard day.”—Daily Paper. 


Particularly hard for poor Mr. Smita. 











Film Director. “ ANY oO 
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YOU GUYS EVER BEEN ON A HORSE?” 
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The Cigarette. 





1 nap always fancied that theatrical people were careless 
of detail, slack, irresponsible. I was set right on that matter 
when I was invited to attend an early rehearsal of a West- 
End production under the direction of a rather famous 
producer. All went fairly smoothly until the moment when 
Dahlia, the heroine, was directed in the script to take a 
cigarette from her case and light up. She hesitated and 
smiled feebly. 

“T’m afraid ” she began; but the producer ignored 








said the author feebly. “But no, that wouldn’t do. At ong 
the illusion of your being a true ascetic would be destroyeq 
Er—I—I wonder how it would do if we dropped’ the 
cigarette business altogether ?” 

“Impossible!” snorted the producer. ‘You simply my 
have something to break the emotional tension for at leag 
four or five seconds.” 

The leading man spoke. “Suppose Miss Whyte were tj 
smoke throughout the scene?” he suggested. “That woul 
obviate the wait whilst she took out her case.” 

The producer came near to being profane. “But haven 
I said that we WANT a break?” he thundered. “‘ Beside 














her attempt to speak and 





if she smoked all the tine 








broke in— 
“T’m not sure, Miss 
Whyte,” he said thought- 





fully, ‘““whether it wouldn’t 
be better if you hesitated for 


seven seconds before you took | 
the case from your bag. It 
might give more point to the 
business. You see, it is an 
emotional moment. You are 
asking yourself whether you 
should leave England with 
Harvie or remain with your 
drunken husband. In the cir- 
cumstances you would per- 
haps make a little pause be- 
fore deciding to smoke.” 

“J hardly think that,” said 
the author, who thus far had 
successfully effaced himself 
behind two charwomen in the 
stalls. “Surely, Bean, old 
chap, the taking-out of the 
case would be a mechanical, 
almost a reflex action!” 

The producer struggled un- 
successfully to conceal his con- 
tempt of a suggestion coming 
from so insignificant a quarter. 

“My dear old boy,” he 
replied, “of course it’s mech- 
anical. We know it, but 
the audience wouldn’t realise 
the fact. They would simply 
wonder how Dahlia, on the 
verge of hysteria, could be 
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the audience would conclude 
that Dahlia was quite heart. 
less and frivolous, wheres 
the heartless business is only 
demonstrable towards the enj 
of the third speech.” 

The comedian thought tha 
it might be a good scheme jf 
Miss Whyte made an attempt 
to light the cigarette ani 
then threw it away with , 
gesture of despair. 

The producer hastened to 
scoff at the suggestion. The 
audience would simply 
imagine that the match had 
missed fire and there would 
probably be a laugh. 

In the dull silence that 
followed the voice of Mis 
Whyte was heard at last, 
“T’ve been trying to speak 
for the past ten minutes,” 
she announced coldly, “but — 
nobody would listen, and | 
simply cannot shout. I merely 
want to say that we shall 
have to cut out the cig- 
arette, or at any rate the 
smoking of it, because I can 
not smoke! I’ve tried fre [ 
quently and have always been 
very sick.” 









































I have now come to the 
conclusion that if the Drama 
of to-day fails to please, itis 








so cold-blooded as to smoke 
without first hesitating a 
bit.” 





“I THINK YOU WERE JUST WONDERFUL, Mr. BLITHERSTONE.” 


not for the want of attention 
to,detail at rehearsal. 











There followed a pause, during which one could almost 
hear the thoughts surging through the brains of producer 
and author as they pondered the mighty problem. 

“T just want to say ” began Miss Whyte again; but 
nobody listened. The members of the Company, realising 
that the situation was likely to be prolonged, began them- 
selves tosmoke. At length the producer had an inspiration. 

“Suppose Manders were to offer his case to Dahlia instead 
of her taking out her own?” he suggested, whilst his eyes 
shone with joy in response to the brilliance of his suggestion. 

The actor who was to play Manders shook his head firmly. 
“You forget that I am supposed to be a non-smoker,” he 
said. “Don’t I remark to Alicia in the opening scene that 
I’ve never smoked, chewed, drank or been to a dog-race in 
my life?” 

“H’m, but you might keep cigarettes for your friends,” 








Allo! Londres Parle. 





Toi, Paris, 
Tu es ma mie, 
Tout a fait ’Ame de la vie. 


Quelles jolies nuances 
S’élancent 

Du bijou de la belle France! 
Tout rit 
A Paris, 

Du monde le vrai Paradis. 
Adieu 
Au lieu 

Le plus beau sous les cieux. 
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“ DADDY, WHY DON’T THEY CUT THE STRING AND LET THE LITTLE SHIP GO BY ITSELF?” 


a | ‘i ne 








The Volsci and the Aequi. 





THE announcement of a forthcoming 
work on the above subject by Dr. 
Barnes or Professor JULIAN HUXLEY 
or Sir ARTHUR KEITH would, we ven- 
ture to say, be welcomed by the 
majority of sober-minded citizens. It 
is a long time since we read anything 
fresh on the theme—thirty or forty 
years, in fact—and publishers perhaps 
do not realise what sentimental inter- 
est it possesses for a host of educated 
persons. 

The Egyptians and Babylonians 
without doubt have their claims, but, 
speaking for countless numbers of our 
day and generation, we regard the 
Volsci and the Auqui as nearer the heart 
of things. There is about the Volsciand 
the Aqui a public-school atmosphere, 
a cachet which the Egyptians and the 
Babylonians, however estimable in 
other respects, do not possess. 

It is now no secret that during the 
past few decades a great deal of time 
has been wasted by savants in discuss- 








ing an Australopithecanthropus which 


was really a horse’s tooth, in adding up 
Babylonian dynasties which were really 
contemporaneous, and in calculating 
Egyptian dates from a Sothic period 
which was 1,460 years out. This dis- 
tressing loss of our best and brightest 
brain-power could have been avoided 
by concentrating on the Volsci and the 
Afqui as the oldest races known to 
gentlemen. 

You remember, of course, that the 
Volsci and the A%qui were there or 
thereabouts at the foundation of Rome, 
shortly after the fall of Troy, which was 
before HomEr’s day. 

Our purpose, however, is not to dis- 
play knowledge of the theme but to 
appeal for more. Who has not heard 
of CammLA and CorIoLaANvs, of CIN- 
cINNATUS and Maximus Aiquus 
AquitaToR long before he heard of 
HatsHEPsuT, GILGAMESH and Eoan- 
THROPUS? Why the subsequent super- 
session? Did the Babylonian epic of 
Creation produce a girl so capable of 
affording support for the future as 
CamILia (“Hos super advenit Volsca de 
gente Camilla’’), the dux-girl who could 
dress, the athletic maid who could run 


over a field of wheat without evoking 
a grumble from the farmer, the bathing- 
nymph who could disport herself with- 
out wetting her feet? Vuratw’s brief 
and no doubt prejudiced and satirical 
description argues an emancipation 
of girlhood among the Volsci which 
makes Ur of the Chaldees look a hick 
burg. 

Of equal importance to anthro- 
pology ought surely to be the splen- 
didly-named Aiqui, who, when they 
had enclosed a consular army in a 
narrow valley so that by no means it 
was able to get out, were themselves, 
by the Romans, a dictator having been 
appointed, which thing was far away 
from the minds of the Auqui, enclosed 
and sent under the yoke. This was 
unquestionably in its moral influ- 
ence on the Roman state one of the 
fifteen decisive battles of the world, 
yet we know neither its name nor 
its date, and we doubt if anyone can 
tell us. 

The yawning gap in paleontology is 
apparent. Who will be the first pro- 
fessor to leap, like M. Curttus, full- 
armed into the gulf? 
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: ScENE—A Recent Private View. 


Modernist. ‘“‘H’mM—a BIT osviovs, ISN’T IT?” 








Land of Contrasts. 
Dilemma of One on Leave. 


WHEN Fate says, “ Will you retrace 
your footsteps 

To India’s coral strand 

And go back to the dear Department— 
Over-worked and under-manned, 

| And the: song of the mosquitoes at 
evening 

And the smell of dried-up tanks 

| And peons and topis and September 
midnights? ” 

One replies, “ No, thanks! ” 


But when She says, “ Will you revisit 
The beaches of the Bengal Bay 
| And the long roads running up-country 
And sunshine every day, 
| And crystal mornings in the jungle 
And the peace that these possess 
And palms and temples and the March 
moonlight ? ” 


One replies, “ Oh—yes! ” H. B. 





The Very First Girl Guide. 
“There will be no fewer than three famous 
| paintings of the ill-fated Mary Queen of 


Scouts. . . .”"—IJndian Paper. 


Mr. Bradshaw Discovers Our 
Bus Route. 


Great Barleymow (Plough) 
Thatch Parva (Duckpond) . 
Wattlecotes (P.O.) 
Dog-Kennel Farm ; 
Hurdlegates (Cross Roads) 
Cropfield (Farmer’s Boy) 
Flockshorn (White Lion) 
Reapham (Methodist 
Chapel) . . . 
Bentgrassfoot (School) 
Smockboors (Marquis of 
Granby) i cee 
Do. 
Little Dingle 
mom). . « s.. . Sibi 
Pubbington (Market Cross) 3Q2 


Do. 


(Running 


TS Tuesdays and Saturdays only, and sub- 
ject to driver being recovered from 
the flu. 

"! Strictly speaking, 2 15. 

R Stops for Postmistress to carry on stand- 
ing feud with driver, who failed to stop 
for her one dark evening in November 
last. 





? Stops on market-days to pick up old| 
Mrs. Fuggles. 

a Waits here while conductor argues with 
man who wants him to take parcel for 
another man who should be waiting for 
it on road between Smockboors and 
Little Dingle. 

C Stops while driver gets out for cigarette 
and chat with landlord, who is related 
to his nephew by marriage. 

£ Light refreshments obtainable here. 

d Pause to unload Mrs. Fuggles, who has 
got almost inextricably wedged in 
among the market-baskets. 

Pauses only to pick up passenger ot 
passengers of cubic capacity equal to 
that of Mrs. Fuggles. 

** Stops to inform intending passengers that 

it is full up and to argue with same. 

*** Stops to look for man who should be 
waiting for parcel from Hurdlegates; 
resumes journey after discussion be- 
tween conductor and passengers. 

Z Stops to leave parcel with landlord, who 
takes it in under protest. 

Q Later on market-days. 





“Prussia Firm 
Diet Witt Not DIsso.ve.” 
Daily Paper. 
The Minister for the Interior must take 
the blame. 
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THE DOVE’S DILEMMA. 


per. 


+ take Brrp or Geneva. “THERE ARE MOMENTS WHEN I COULD WISH THAT MINE WAS 


THE WAY OF AN EAGLE.” 
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| be discussed at the American 


| Conference experts. Would 
| the House have an oppor- 


| his new spiritual home on the 


| MacDeNALD intimated that 
| the House had better wait 


| we have just a general sort of 


| the Government is going to 
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Essence of Parliament. 





Monday, February 13th.-Mr. BootuBy 
is one of the brighter Scots, but even he 
isno match for Mr.MacDon- 
ALD when it is a question of 
probing the recesses of the 
Prime Ministerial mind. The 
question was: What would 


debt discussions in Washing- 
ton? Anything, suggested 
Mr. MacDonatp, that was 
covered by theagenda drawn 
up by the World Economic 


tunity of discussing the 
matter before the delegation 
left for Washington? asked 
Major NATHAN, who, from 


Opposition Bench, means to 
keep a sharper eye on the 
Government than ever. Mr. 


till the delegation sent a re- 
port. Then there would be 
something to discuss. “Can’t 


idea of the sort of proposals 


put before the American 
Government?” asked Mr. LANSBURY 


| coaxingly. Mr. MacDona tp indicated 


that the Government‘ wanted an agree- 
ment that would enable it to pursue its 
European policy.” 

“This seems to be developing into 


|a debate,” said the SPEAKER when 


Mr. Lanspury showed signs of asking 
whether our European policy was what 
the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 


| has said it was, or something else. 


But the Prime MINISTER was a 
monument of categorical directness 
compared to Sir Joun Smmon when he 
was asked by Sir WILLIAM Davison to 
state over what parts of China, if any, 
| the Chinese Government exercises 
effective control. “‘ Generally speaking,” 
said Sir JonN cautiously, “the Central 
Government exercises more direct and 
consequently more effective control 
over the provinces nearer the capital 
than over the more distant provinces.” 

The Report Stage of the London 
Passenger Transport Bill gave London 

Members a last chance to make the 
best of what they generally seem to 
| regard as a bad job. Captain Crook- 
| SHANK opened the proceedings by pro- 
| posing a new Clause bestowing on the 
| London Passenger Transport Board 
| the powers now vested in the London 


| County Council to run steamboats on 
| the Thames. 








Captain CROoOKSHANK modestly in- 
dicated that the inspiration behind this 
proposal was not his nor yet the hon. 
Member for East Wolverhampton’s, 
but must be attributed to a certain Mr. 





It was no argument, said the gallant 
Member for Gainsborough, to say that 
twenty years ago Thames steamboats 
had been tried and had failed to pay. 
Road traffic had more than doubled in 

that time. Nor was it suffi- 
cient to put forward an 
Amendment, as the Liberals 
had done, saying that no- 
thing in this Act should pre- 
vent the L.C.C. from exercis- 





TO THE 
LORDS 


ing the powers in question. 
The L.C.C. had not exercised 
them for twenty years, and 








>» 


The Pybus Penguin. “I HOPE THEY’LL PROTECT 
EVEN IF THEY WISH I WERE EXTINCT.” 


Haddock (a gentleman well known to 
readers of Punch), who has often de- 
clared that London sadly wastes its 
Majestic waterway. 














ST. FRANCIS, 
Patron Saint or Witp Brirps. 
Lorp BUCKMASTER, 





it was time another organ- 
isation was given the oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. CHarRLes WILLIAMS 
supported the Amendment 
all the more cheerfully, as he 
said, because, if the Board, 
of which he had his doubts, 
failed to exercise the powers 
in question itself, it could 
make arrangements for 
somebody else to do it. Mr. 
ATTLEE then lent his auth- 
entic London voice in sup- 
port of the respectively rural 
and nautical utterances of 
the Mover and Seconder, and 
reminded the House that in 
the days of SAMUEL PEPys 
forty thousand watermen 
plied for hire on the Thames. 
Sir GrorcE HuME indicated that the 
London County Council would be only 
too pleased to accept the proposed new 
Clause. 

The MINISTER OF TRANSPORT ac- 
cepted the Clause, rather to the sur- 
prise of many Members present, but 
felt constrained to add that he did not 
know how much this enthusiasm for 
Thames steamboats was due to a 
genuine demand by the travelling 
public and how much to the charm and 
inspiration of Mr. A. P. HERBERT. 
Pepys had also lived to see no boats on 
the river, as he records in his diary, and 
grass growing in Whitehall. Sir Percy 
HarrRIs congratulated the MINISTER 
but omitted to quote Prpys. Sir 
ASSHETON PoWNALL, on the other hand, 
claimed to be a collateral relative of the 
great Diarist. He had also, he pointed 
out, been a member of the Highways 
Committee entrusted with the task of 
withdrawing the Thames steamboats 
from service upon its being discovered 
that for every twopence paid by the 
passengers the ratepayers had to dig up 
fourpence. Mr. HERBERT WILLIAMS 
having displayed a like solicitude for 
the ratepayers, the Clause was added 
to the Bill. 

Tuesday, February 14th.—That senti- 
ment should mate with imagination 
rather than with commonsense may be 
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natural, but for purposes of legislation 
it is distinctly unfortunate. It was no 
great matter that Lord BuCKMASTER 
should support his Protection of Birds 
Bill with a passionate plea for caged 
kingfishers, incarcerated swallows and 
captive cuckoos, none of which he has 
ever seen or is ever likely to see, but, 
as Lord Lucan pointed out, it was 
quite impossible to accept a Bill that 
went far beyond its expressed purpose 
and could not be enforced even if it 
became law. 

Their Lordships’ sympathy was with 
Lord BucKMASTER and against Club 
Row, as everybody else’s is, but the 
plain truth is that the noble lord has 
confused two sentiments—that which 
favours the protection of British wild 
birds (an aim only partly secured by 
the existing Wild Birds Protection Act) 
and that which disapproves the keeping 
of any birds, or for that matter of any 
animals, in captivity. The former is 
susceptible of legislative treatment, 
provided the law is intelligently drafted, 
the latter is not. 

Lord BucKMASTER’s Bill was given a 
Second Reading and sent to a Select 
Committee, from which it will emerge, 
one fears, minus most of its feathers. 

“Ts this another case of using a 
steam-hammer to crack a nut?” asked 
Mr. Witt THORNE a propos of the 
duties on Irish Free State goods. Mr. 
Tuomas, trying to look more like a 
steam-hammer than ever, intimated 
that it was not the policy of the 
British people to swallow nuts lying 
down. 

A plea by Mr. Bootuey for a quota 
system for Scottish oats got little sym- 
pathy from Mr. SKELTON and still less 
from Mr. Perkins. “Is the hon. 
gentleman aware,” asked the Member 
for Stroud, “that nobody eats oats but 
Scotsmen and asses?” Amid the en- 
suing mirth Mr. KrrKwoop was heard 
to protest that the hon. Member had 
no authority to speak for Scotland. 

A Ten-minute Bill sponsored by Mr. 
R. J. Russet seeks to fix the butter- 
fat content of cheese at 40-55 per 
cent., in the absence of which it must 
be marked “ Skimmed-milk cheese.” 
Against him rose Major CoLrox, 
roundly declaring that the bravest 
cheese of them all was Dorset Blue 
Vinny, a skimmed-milk cheese. Un- 
moved by the gallant Member’s irre- 
levance—for when did the social pre- 
eminence of a cheese depend on its 
nutritive qualities?—the House gave 
Mr. Russe. leave to bring in his Bill. 

A brave rhetorical effort on the part 
of Sir K. VaucHan-MorGan and that 
other doughty champion of the trav- 
elling Londoner’s purse, Sir Pie 
Dawson, wrung some flowery compli- 


ments from Sir RoBertT Horne, but 
failed to persuade him and the rest of 
the House to deny the London Pas- 
senger Transport Bill its Third Reading. 
A good time was had by all, the cham- 
pions of the Bill, mostly from the 
provinces, reiterating its merits, and 
the faithful phalanx of London Mem- 
bers and their sparse adherents de- 
nouncing it to the bitter end; but 
whether the measure will really “‘con- 
tribute to the well-being and efficiency 
of our great city,” as the ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL (who comes from Bristol and 
sits for a Hampshire Division) put it, 
or whether the Bill will go down to 





Fluellen (Mr. Liorp Georce), donning his 
national emblem, the leek, in readiness for 
that other old campaigner (Mr. MacDonazp). 
“But I wilt BE SO BOLD AS TO WEAR IT 
IN MY CAP TILL I SEE HIM ONCE AGAIN, 
AND THEN I WILL TELL HIM A LITTLE PIECE 
OF MY DESIRES!” (proceeds to do so).—Kuine 
Hever V., Act V., Se. 1. 


posterity as “ Morrison’s Monster” in 
an aroma of derelict trams, unemployed 
bus-drivers, higher fares and dis- 
gruntled shareholders, as Mr. Howarp 
prophesied, only time will show. 
Wednesday, February 15th.—The 
House of Lords is the last place where 
we expect to find good causes ruined by 
intemperate advocates, but there it is. 
It voted last night, by 31 votes to 26— 
not, it must be admitted, a very im- 
pressive total—to abolish the Ministry 
of Transport, largely, as far as one 
could gather, because Lord Bucxk- 
MASTER was nearly run over by a motor- 
driver who shouted, “How d’ you like 
that?” and Lord Bansury had a simi- 


lar escape from a chauffeur who leaned 
over the side and shouted “Yah!” 

Ours is an age in which, willy nilly, 
we follow the Rooseveltian admonition 
to live dangerously. If young Oxford is 
to fight for King and Country, its Noble 
grandfathers must be prepared to brave 
the rigours of mechanised peace-fare. 

In regard to fighting, the House of 
Commons heard with interest the 
statement of Sir Jon Srmon (answer- 
ing Mr. Tom WILLIAMs) that concerted 
action had been sought to prevent the 
export of arms to Paraguay and Bolivia 
as a preliminary to preventing such 
export altogether. “What about China 
and Japan?” asked Mr. WI trams. 
There was no reply. 

Debates on unemployment we have 
always with us, and this afternoon’s 
effort was largely confined to the ques- 
tion of providing useful work instead 
of the dole for the unemployed. The 
motion, a Conservative one, propounded 
by Colonel BALDWIN- WEBB, waseagerly 
accepted for the Government by Sir 
Hitton Younc, who said that the 
Government was always ready to en- 
courage schemes of work as opposed to 
spending money on creating work for 
work’s sake. This brought Mr. Lioyp 
GEORGE into the field to survey for 
something over an hour, but with here 
and there a flash of the old fire, the 
Government’s delinquencies. The Gov- 
ernment were proceeding step by step. 
The first step—pegging the sovereign— 
had cost the nation £50,000,000. That 
was a goose-step. The next step was to 
wait for the settlement of international 
debts, a question that was a long suc- 
cession of “ifs.” They would pres- 
ently find that America too had her 
“ifs”—if we bought more American 
goods and disarmed to America’s 
liking and reduced tariffs against her 
and went back to the Gold Standard. 

By the time Mr. Ltoyp Grorce had 
finished there was not much time left for 
any Conservatives to agree with him; 
though Mr. MacmILian did find a mo- 
ment to urge the Government to stop 
giving the nation cold baths and turn 
on the hot water. 

A subsequent debate on the outlaw- 
ing of totes on dog-race tracks wrung 
some faint fireworks from the Marquis 
of TrrcHFIELD. Perhaps they should be 
called philosophies disguised as fire- 
works. Advocating the golden mean, 
whether in wine or work or the invoca- 
tion of Chance, our Flaccus called upon 
the House to turn its face against 
Grundys, Doras and Dismal Desmonds 
and save a healthy clean outdoor 
amusement from going to the dogs. 














The Motion of Captain Norta— 
studiously negative in character—was 
accepted. 
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ANOTHER UNPROMISING COMMERCIAL VENTURE: CARRYING ARTICHOKES TO JERUSALEM. 








| Behind a Fevered Brow. 
| A Nightmare from a Nutsing-Home. 





Tue bell rang and the Anesthetist 
| went over and picked up his telephone. 
It was the Great Surgeon speaking. 
“Sorry to bother you on Sunday 
morning,” he said, “but I’ve got to 
| have another go at old Gall-Umbrage.” 
| “Gall-Umbrage?”’ echoed the Anes- 
| 





thetist. ‘‘But when I met him the 
other night he said that last operation 
of yours had done the trick.” 

“He’s made a marvellous recovery,” 
admitted the G.S. “There’s just one 
thing I must do to round off the case.” 

“Minor?” 

“T hope so.” 

But the Anesthetist did not miss 
that note of anxiety in the voice which 
he had only heard there once before, 
on that dreadful night when the Duch- 
esse Gevrey-Chambertin had swallowed 
a portion of candelabra in a fit of un- 
governable pique. 

“Urgent?” he asked. 

“In my judgment, very. 
please make it eleven?” 

“All right,” said the Anesthetist. 

He was prepared when he got to the 
nursing-home to find the G.S. a little 
off his stroke. But he was unprepared 
for the entire absence of that celebrated 
calm of manner which was a byword in 


Can you 











the paddock or the foyer or wherever 
the profession met. The G.S. was pale 
and trembled slightly as he buttoned 
on his surplice. Without success he 
fought to curb the feverish twitching 
of his under-lip. 

The Anesthetist began a_ halting 
sentence of inquiry when his com- 
panion did a thing unparalleled in his 
long career. He snapped. And then, 
to conceal his embarrassment from the 
nurses, went over to the window and 
stood there with his back to them all. 

A moment later General Gall- 
Umbrage was propelled into the theatre 
on one of those sports bath-chairs they 
keep in nursing-homes. He was in full 
choler. 

“An infernal imposition!’ he was 
crying. “I’m down to play in a bogey 
competition this morning, and they 
told me I looked like winning it. 
Damme, I played two rounds a day all 
last week and felt perfectly well—” 

“Possibly,” said the Anesthetist in 
his most anodynic tones, “but we want 
to make you feel better still. It would 
be a shame to spoil the ship for a 
ha’porth of tar.” 

The metaphor was not well-chosen. 

“Do you take me for a blasted 
sailor?” roared the General. 

“Tf you prefer it, the ferocity of the 
troops for a jorum of rum.” And the 
Anesthetist clapped the gas-mask over 


his victim’s face in a way which pre- 
cluded further conversation. 

In a few minutes the General was 
sleeping like a little child. The 
Anesthetist turned to the G.S. and 
found him still looking out over the 
chimneys of Mayfair. 

*“He’s well under,” he called. 

“Are you quite sure?” 

“Of course I am.” 

“Absolutely no chance of his sud- 
denly coming to?” 

“None.” 

“You don’t think he might even 
open one eye?” 

“Look here * the Anesthetist 
began, but the look on the other’s face 
froze him. 

The G.S. was stealing to the operat- 
ing-table on tip-toe, and panic was 
written large all over him. From his 
waistcoat-pocket he took a small white 
envelope and, pulling himself together 
in one great effort, he inserted it be- 
tween the clenched fingers of General 
Gall-Umbrage’s right hand. 

“Good heavens!” cried the Anss- 
thetist, ““what have you done?” 

“Wheel him away,” the G.S. mum- 
bled to the nurses. ‘That was his bill.” 

“His bill?” 

“You should see the size of it,” the 
Great Surgeon muttered through a wry 
smile, and tottered brokenly from the 
room. ERIc. 
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Thoughts About Banking ; 


Or, Sentences Written in Despair. 





A curtous and rather painful state of 
affairs prevails between my bank and 
myself. This of course may be the case 
with many—in fact most—of us, but I 
still think that certain aspects of my 
own case are peculiar to myself. And 
of course to my bank. We stand or 
fall together in one sense, although in 
another sense the falling is entirely 
done by me, whilst the bank simply 
looks on. 

The whole thing really began when 
we entered into a form of negotiation 
known as a Loan Account. Until then 
the bank and I had been on the usual 
terms. An occasional letter from the 
bank drawing my attention to a state 
of affairs with which I was entirely con- 
versant already, a ready and cordial 
reply from myself to the effect that this 
trifling oversight should be remedied 
as soon as the editor of T'weeny Tots 
remembered his obligations to a steady 
and regular contributor, and all was 
harmony. 

The Loan Account has altered all 
that. 

It began with the purchase of a house 
—Own your Home, and all that—and 
where it will end noue can tell. My own 
guess is the Bankruptcy Court. 


Well, it would be idle and also dis- 
tressing to go into the details of this 
wretched transaction. Let it be enough 
to say that it seemed to me at the time 
that a tiny little advance from the bank 
wouldn’t mean much to them and 
would make a good deal of difference 
to me and the house and Charles and 
the children and everybody. House- 
property is really an investment. If I 
heard that once, I said it a hundred 
times. The difference between this 
investment and others was that whilst 
they are at any rate supposed to pay 
interest, this one didn’t. Exactly the 
contrary. 

The whole spirit of my correspond- 
ence with the bank now altered. They 
wrote much oftener, and referred con- 
tinually to a group whom I felt in- 
stinctively that I should dislike, called 
their directors. The directors never 
came out into the open in a manly and 
straightforward spirit. They just ex- 
pressed their views—and very unsym- 
pathetic views they were—through their 

Belgrave Road Branch 

The natural result was that I turned 
my attention more and more towards 
their no doubt inferior, but to me 
infinitely more endearing, Little-Fiddle- 
on-the-Green Branch. 

Anything that there was to pay in— 





Aunt Elizabeth’s Christmas fiver and 
the third prize (divided) for The T'ues- 
day Herald Limerick Competition—I 
sent straight to the Little-Fiddle-on- 
the-Green Branch. Naturally. Had I 
been insane enough to send it to the 
bank proper—that is to say, our 
Belgrave Road Branch—it would in- 
stantly have been swallowed up by the 
Loan Account. 

Little-Fiddle-on-the-Green and I were 
on perfectly comfortable terms. If the 
account did not quite succeed in meet- 
ing a cheque for £2 18s. 9d. drawn in 
favour of the butcher the cashier knew 
as well as possible that a cheque for 
£3 1s. 4d. was coming in on Saturday 
and would put the whole thing straight. 
He knew this for the simple reason 
that he had been told so beforehand 
over the counter by me. . 

We never mentioned Belgrave Road, 
except once, when I had to say, “ Trans- 
fer twelve pounds to Belgrave Road, 
please,” and he did; and Belgrave 
Road, in the most incredible way, 
replied that this did not cover the 
Charges. (The Charges are a kind of 
minor off-shoot of the Loan Account.) 


The day then came when the direc- 
tors, having probably had a _ board 
meeting or something like that, took 
the bit between their teeth. The thing, 
they suddenly decided, could not be 
allowed to goon. I must effect a Sub- 
stantial Reduction, practically on the 
spot. Belgrave Road wrote and said so. 


I wrote back and suggested nine 
guineas—which as a matter of fact 
hadn’t yet arrived from America—not 
so much because I thought nine guineas 
could really be mistaken for a Sub- 
stantial Reduction as in order to show 
good feeling. The bank did not take 
this in the least in the spirit in which 
it was meant. We became involved in 
what practically amounted to a daily 
correspondence; and my part of it 
became weaker and weaker, and theirs 
more and more high-hat. (Not that 
this Transatlantic expression ever 
passed between us, but I kept on being 
reminded of it.) 


At last, after transactions which in- 
volved personal visits to two editors 
and one publisher and a telegram to 
my literary agent, I did effect a Sub- 
stantial Reduction. (At least, to me it 
seemed substantial, and I know well 
enough that it would have made a 
terrific difference to the whole of the 
Christmas holidays if only I’d been left 
alone with it.) 

Anyone who knew the bank less well 
than I (by this time) knewit might have 
expected an excited letter of pleasure 


and gratitude signed by all the direc. 
tors. But there was nothing like that, 
Only just an acknowledgment from 
which the human touch was wholly | 
absent. It was impossible not to 
remember the pages and pages of elo. 
quence they had expended when it was 
a question of asking for money rather 
than receiving it. | 

Naturally this drove me further and | 
further into the arms, figuratively | 
speaking, of the Little-Fiddle-on-the. 
Green Branch. When it came to forty. 
nine pounds, eleven shillings and eight. | 
pence—the exchange being in our | 
favour—from America, I utterly ig. | 
nored the Loan Account and simply | 
handed the cheque straight over the | 
| 





counter at Little-Fiddle-on-the-Green, | 
or, to be perfectly accurate, poked it | 
under the brand-new grille which js | 
just being put up, where it stuck and | 
had to be scratched at a good deal by | 
the cashier, but he got it in the end. | 

| 

And then, reader, what happened ? 


What happened was that I had to | 
draw a few cheques—one of them being | 
for the income-tax, which, after all, is | 
a perfectly patriotic outlay—and my 
Little-Fiddle-on-the-Green account was 
again temporarily on what the cashier 
referred to without any animosity, 
only just resignation, as “the wrong 
side.” 

Upon which a letter—another letter 
—came from our Belgrave Road 
Branch saying—out of the blue—that 
in view of the existing condition of the 
Loan Account (nothing about Charges 
this time, but one knew they were still 
there) the directors wished to point 
out that my Little-Fiddle-on-the-Green 
account should be kept in credit. 





They knew about the forty-nine pounds 


eleven shillings and eightpence. 


The only endurable aspect of the 
whole thing is that it more or less 
answers that well-known inquiry : What 
To Do With Our Boys. 

Our Boys must go into Banking. 


Apart from everything else, they will | 


be safer inside than out. 








More Medicated Fiction. 
“ VANISHING RIDER 
BY E. Murray CAMPBELL. 
A gripping story of the Western Pains.” 
Review in Daily Paper. 








“ Mrs. aiso mentioned the subject of 
legislation to have bread delivered to house- 
holds by bakers in paper wrappings.” 

Local Paper. 
We don’t care what our baker wears 
so long as he delivers the bread. 





E. M.D. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“Mary, I WANT YOU TO WORK WELL TO-DAY AND MAKE THE HOUSE LOOK NICE. I’M HAVING FRIENDS TO-NIGHT.” 
“WELL, YOU’VE BEEN TO A LOT OF PARTIES YOURSELF, MUM, SO IT’S ONLY RIGHT YOU SHOULD RETALIATE.” 








Retrospect 
(On Receiving an Anglers’ Price List). 





Wuat a view from my windows! Curse London in winter! 
“Further Outlook: None issued.” Come, chuck on a log. 
So reach me that price-list, fresh come from the printer, 
A balm to the burden of rain and of fog. 
How these pages in colour of flies, trout and salmon 
Bring visions of heather, of rocks wet with spray, 
Blythe John, my old gillie, his “Och!” and his ‘Gran’, 
maun!”’ 
Of skies patched with gold and of hills bluey-grey! 


Here’s the Red Quill I used on the burns of the Orchy, 
Smell the breeze from the shielings, the reek of the peat: 
And there the white Coachman, brown-bodied and pawky, 


A fly for May evenings and dam hard to beat. 
Sttiesisieans 











Turn over the pages. Are salmon now leaping ? 

Oh, look ye—Black Doctor, Dunkeld and Jock Scott! 
So memory aid. Hear the young plovers cheeping, 

See a line run its length o’er the tail of the “Pot.” 


Varnished rods (work of artists), with reels to their matching. 
Lines tapered and silk-dressed; a bag or a creel; 
Silver spoons, pale and gleaming, with a “priest” for 
dispatching ; 
Stout waders and brogues that are hobbed sole and heel; 
So thank you, good pages; my thanks for the pleasure 
Of letting me tramp now by river, now burn; 
Though a memory only, it’s one I shall treasure 
Till my steps in mid-April a-northwards I turn. 
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At the Play. 





“THE HOLMESES OF BAKER STREET” 
(LyRIc). 

Mr. Basit MitcuE LL, imaginatively 
reconstructing three days in the life of 
Sherlock Holmes “a quarter-of-a-century 
after his retirement,” may have to fight 
a bout or two with the more fanatical 
pundits of Sherlockholmitos. If he, 
wisely, does not place these days in a 
definite year, he does commit himself 
to the fact that they are in the post- 
War period, and there are references to 
the Bright Young People. This would 
seem to make the most intelligent 
apiarist in Europe and his slow-witted 
BoswELL- WATSON nonagenarians at 
least. And what’s all this about 
Watson’s umbrella, which looms larger 
than the famous bowler in Mr. Mrr- 
CHELL’s portrait? And is this charming 
wife of the doctor Mrs. Watson II., ox 
conceivably Mrs. Watson III. ? 

Whatever onslaughts and reproaches 
he may have to bear from the specialist 
historians (reproaches in particular for 
the outrage of making the great man a 
widower with a daughter, Shirley), Mr. 
MITCHELL has nothing to fear from his 
unlearned audiences. He has provided 
an admirable entertainment, and his in- 
genuity in deduction is not altogether 
unworthy to be compared 
with that of the creator 
of the most famous de- 
tective in all fiction. 

I must approach this 
matter with circumspec- 
tion lest I rob the author 
of the effect of his well- 
contrived surprises. 

There has _ recently 
been a series of burg- 
laries by a gang known 
as the White X. They 
always give full warning 
of their intended coups 
and leave a chalked X 
somewhere on the scene 
when, as always, they 
punctually bring them 
off. Scotland Yard is 
baffled. There is but 
one man who can help. 
The Yard appeals to 
Holmes to take a hand. 
But he will have none 
of it, chiefly perhaps 
because he wishes his 
daughter, who has in- 
herited his powers and 
shows a precocious in- 
terest in criminology, to 
be spared the tragedy 


unerring deductions always exposed 
those little deceits which alone make 
happy marriage possible. 

But Shirley extracts the little bee- 


Yi 


>’ i 





VINGT-CINQ ANS a 
Shirley Holmes (Miss Rosemary Anes), 
having deduced that Dr. Watson (Sir Nicer 
Puarrain), has her confiscated revolver. 
“ ELEMENTARY, MY DEAR Watson!” 
cage containing a pedigree queen from 
Holmes’s bureau, and Canning chalks 
the sign of the White X. That, as she 
has calculated, will bring him into the 
hunt. General justice may take care of 
itself, but that queen must be found. 





GENTS’ SPORTING OUTFITS. 


Of the priceless treasure embedded in | 
the queen’s candy in that little cage, | 
of the takings and re- takings and sub. | 
stitutions, of. the identity of the masked | 
men who gagged Holmes in his own 
library and of the young wireless man | 
I may not tell. 

The author’s resource does not fail | | 
him till that most difficult of moments, | 
the final winding up, which is, I 
admit, a little perfunctory. But he has | 
thoroughly mystified us, has told his | 
story with humour and has comple tely 
justified his audacity, except of course 
in the opinion of the implacable 
pundits aforesaid. 

Mr. Fevtrx AyiMer’s Holmes was 
perhaps more satisfying to our histori. | 
cal sense than Sir Niget PLAYFatr’s | 
Watson, but there was nothing to choose | 
between them in the consistency and | 
integrity of their performances. Holmes | 
is ruder, Watson more subservient than 
ever, even abject. Miss Rosemary 
AMES, with her hard incisive ways and 
her superb self-confidence, was her | 
father’s true daughter, betrayed at the 
last by her heart, as he had been. And 
what a nice comfortable woman Miss 
Eva Moore made of Mrs. Watson! _ T. 


‘““ BETWEEN FRIENDS” (SHAFTESBURY). 
This is described as a comedy, but is 
really much nearer a farce. A better 
title for it, if Dr. RENtER 
had not got there first, 
would have been, The 
English: Are They 
Human ? for its motive 
is the smart Parisienne 
immured in the tweeded 
and ball-swiping depths 
of the English country- 
side. SUZANNE, BoroTra 
et Cie have done a lot to 
reduce the width of the 
Channel, but the con- 
trasts are still marked, 
and any highly-civilised 
French girl who is ex- 
pected through the acci- 
dent of marriage to com- 
prehend the whole sanc- 
tity of cricket must 
surely excite the sym- | 
pathy of evervone. 
When poor Yvonne 
had let herself in for 
Henry Bannister (Mr. 
Basit Foster) she had 
naturally thought of him 
as handsome and ami- 
= able, but never as the 
Open Golf Champion or | 
ty. asaman peculiarly g gifted 
in imparting queer spins 


that has befallen him- William Eaton . . . . . . . . Mr. Hucn Wakeriexp. to a leather ball. And 
self. He ruined his own Henry Bannister . . . . . . . Mr. Basu Foster. when, becoming bored, 
—— because his Sir George Harlow. . . . . . . MR. ATHOLE STEWaRT. she decided to run away 
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with his best friend, William, how 


could she gauge the impossibility of 


letting down the Hall side in its 
sacred fixture with the village of Wick- 
ham-in-the- Vale ? 

Sir George Harlow, Henry's uncle, 


under whose hospitable roof most of 


the action occurred, was the salt of the 
earth and the backbone of England, 
and for more years than he could re- 
member his reading had been confined 
to Wisden. He held that if a man was 
a gentleman and a cricketer he didn’t 
abscond the night before the village 
match, begad, and any runnin’ away 
could jolly well be done 
afterwards. 

This ruling also affected 
Jane (Miss MArgorte Tay- 
tor), Henry’s sister, who 
was determined that if 
William was to be abducted 
it would be by her. 

William himself had no 
desire to run away with any- 
body, for he was very happy 
basking in the _ benevo- 
lent despotism of his valet, 
Morton. But as both girls 
knew that once vaguely com- 
promised he was the sort to 
feel bound, as a gentleman 
and a cricketer, to offer mar- 
riage, his situation for most 
of the play was extremely 
perilous. You will be glad to 
know that in the end he was 
persuaded by his authors, 
Mr. ArcHig MENzIEs and 
“Masor,” to succumb, very 
wisely, to Jane; and that 
Yvonne discovered herself 
a golfer. 

Although all this burlesqu- 
ing of the squirearchy sounds 
pretty silly, the working-out 
is funnier than usual, for 
the humour is of a rather 
special brand. It derives 
from a nice distortion of 
values; a good example of 
which was when Lady Harlow suddenly 
remarked to Yvonne, “ You are looking 
nice to-night. But then, I forgot, you ’re 
running away with Willy.” For some 
reason this is very funny. 

All the cast deserved praise. Mlle. 
MADELEINE LAMBERT’S Yvonne was a 
a clever performance, only falling short 
by a slight jerkiness of movement and 


| atendency to let her voice rise unduly ; 


but more than that may be forgiven to 
an actress who has learnt her English 
in ten weeks. 

As Sir George, Mr. ATHOLE STEWART 


| may be said to have hit freely all round 
| the wicket to make top score; and as 


William, Mr. HuaH WAKEFIELD played 
4 sparkling innings, his impression of a 


eet 


Yvonne Bannister 
Henry Bannister . 


roysterer listening-in to the broadcast 
of a_prize-fight being memorable. 
Special mention must also go to Mr. 
JtmMy GODDEN for his perfect Morton, 
the super-Jeeves. 

For a crisp and idiotic evening this 
is.to be recommended. ERIc. 


At the Music-Hall. 


BALLET—WITH VARIETY (COLISEUM). 

Sir OswaLp Stott must really be 
induced to countermand his plans for 
handing over the Coliseum to the films. 
For thirty vears or so he has, with an 














A BOND OF IRON. 


enterprise, ingenuity and knowledge of 
his craft unsurpassed by any other 
entrepreneur, provided for us entertain- 
ment always varied and always whole- 
some, his programmes nicely balanced 
to suit all tastes, and always with 
regard to our comfort—and our 
purses. 

In the present programme the central 
features are the two ballets—The Whit- 
sun King, by ANTON Do.tn’s Company, 
with Loita BENEVENTE, and a revival 
of the First Act of one of the best of 
the old Empire ballets, The Débutante, 
by a Company recruited by the Associ- 
ation of Operatic Dancing of Great 
Britain, with PHyLLIs BEDELLS and 
Harotp Turner. The Whitsun King 


Miss MADELEINE LAMBERT. 
Mr. Basit Foster. 


is a Hungarian importation designed 
by Dora ToOROK and DERRA DE 
Moropa; and, if the perhaps rather 
over-complicated detail of the story has 
to be gathered rather from the 
synopsis in the programme than from 
the gestures of the dancers, the grouping 
and movement of the scene of this 
village festival, the décor and the gay 
and admirably contrasted dresses of 
the peasants and gipsies are altogether 
charming. Sefiorita BENEVENTE is an 
expressive mime and a graceful dancer. 
Mr. Dotty, his more spectacular athletic 
accomplishments restrained by the 
pattern of the national 
dance, gives an impression 
of having mastered the 
unusual steps of a new form 
and has certainly skilfully 
drilled his excellent team. 
There is an air of spon- 
taneous gaiety and aban- 
don about the affair which 
we do not easily attain. 
This is a highly creditable 
performance. 

In The Débutante it was 
good to see Miss PHYLLIS 
BEDELLS dancing in a way 
to recall her earlier triumphs 
and apparently unhampered 
by the accident which so 
unhappily interrupted her 
career. And I would beg 
you also to note the noise- 
less descent to the floor of 
that superb dancer, Mr. 
HAROLD TURNER. 

Inthe RAveEt Bolero, which 
Mr. Dotty has recently per- 
formed as a pas-seul in an- 
other place, he self-sacrific- 
ingly confines his own part 
to ritual prancings in the 
back-ground, leaving to his 
graceful partner, Sejfiorita 
BENEVENTE, the _lioness’s 
share of what has now be- 
come a furious modern bac- 
chanale. The rhythmic flow 
of her loaded whirling skirts was beauti- 
fully controlled. 

Other dancing there was to suit all 
schools and tastes. And of the Variety 
turns, after the always diverting 
chronicles of the Marsh-Mallows by Mr. 
XILLIE PoTTER I would commend the 
two brilliant troupes of acrobats—the 
Chinese YunGc-Dsat and the Japanese 
Soca-HiruKawa, forgetting in friendly 
professional co-operation the untoward 
events in their native lands. This series 
of astonishing feats of dexterity and 
courage ends with what always seems 
an incredible performance, the walk- 
ing up and sliding backwards down a 
rope stretched from upper balcony to 
stage. T 
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Field-Master (after much ineffectual objurgation). ““ ALL THE GOOD-LOOKING LADIES STAND STILL, PLEASE—THE OTHERS MAY GO ON!” 








The “Pylon.” 





THE term “pylon,” properly speak- 
ing, denotes a tower or pillar, but, from 
a domestic point of view the word pos- 
sesses for me and my wife a special 
significance. 

It was the name we gave to the chunk 
of granite sunk in the middle of the 
entrance to our drive, projecting some 
six inches above ground-level, with 
two slots cut in its upper end to 
receive the bolts of the drive gates. 

“I wish, my dear,” I said one day to 
my wife, “that the ‘pylon’ could be 
taken away. It is a menace to cars 
entering the drive.” 

“Tt doesn’t hurt my car,” she replied. 

“Yours,” I pointed out, “is a little 
high car, but, taking the larger view, 
you should appreciate that it has 
damaged my undercarriage and cracked 
my number-plate twice, and that poor 
old John’s front-axle has been cruelly 
bent.” 

“You and poor old John should drive 
more carefully. If you insist on swing- 
ing in at forty no wonder you crash the 
‘pylon.’ ” 

“It is not a matter of ‘swinging in,’” 
I patiently rejoined, “or of ‘crashing.’ 
Some cars are built much nearer the 


ground than others. It is practically 
impossible for my car to get in or out 
of the drive unscathed.” 

“Then,” retorted my wife typically, 
“you should get one of the others.” 

Late that evening I went out to deal 
with the “pylon.” 

I found it even more deeply embedded 
than I had suspected; and it was not 
until the end of two hours’ solid work 
with an axe, a spade and a beetle and 
wedge that I succeeded in uprooting it. 
It was two feet long; it was extraordin- 
arily heavy—it must have weighed 
nearly a hundred pounds—and it took 
me all my time to drag it from its site 
and heave it on to the rubbish-heap. 

I faced the storm-music in the morn- 
ing. 

“What have you done with the 
‘pylon’?” I was asked. 

‘‘T—er—have removed it,” I 
mitted. 

“Where is it?” 

“On the rubbish-heap.” 

“Let me see.” 

We went to the rubbish-heap and I 
showed my wife the great bulk of the 
unearthed “pylon.” 

There it lay, lifeless and not at all 
beautiful. She attempted to turn it 
over with her foot, but it was far too 
massive for her to move. 


ad- 


“Did you do it all by yourself?” she 
wondered. 

“Yes,” I said proudly. 

“And now the gates won’t shut.” 

“Oh, but they will,” I assured her 
gently. 

“Well, they won’t stay shut,” she 
snapped. 

“They will,” I said, “if you bolt 
them together.” 

“And the first cow that comes along 
can open them.” 

“Not unless she puts her foot over 
the top and draws the bolt with her 
hoof,” I suggested. 

“She has only to lean against the 
gates and they will fly open.” 

“Then we must put up a notice: 
‘CoWS ARE REQUESTED NOT TO LEAN 
AGAINST THE GATES.’ Don’t worry, my 
dear. Everything will be quite all right.” 

“I’m not worrying,” said my wife, 
“but I wish you had told me. Well, 
it’s done now; but in future please 
don’t go altering things without con- 
sulting me first.” 

Ye returned to the house in silence. 

It certainly was very jolly driving in 
and out without the “pylon.” 

One could swing in at forty (and did) 
with the most perfect feeling of con- 
fidence, and after a week or so o 
blessed immunity I wrote to John. 


mame , 
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“Otp Boy” (I began my letter),— 
“Great news: The ‘pylon’ has gone...” 

“Splendid!” he wired. ‘Coming 
Saturday.” 

Driving home from Rattlebury late 
that Saturday afternoon (I had been 
chased away after lunch by my wife, for 
it was her weekly afternoon with the 
Guides, and even before I had left the 
house a troop of them had arrived and 
were busily drilling) I heard the sound 
of a familiar klaxon and turned to see 
John just behind in his second-hand 
Cliché. 

I waved to him, and at an increasing 
pace we proceeded up the Little Dither- 
ing High Street, up Gallows Hill and 
along the straight length of tarmac 
which leads to my house. With a care- 
less gesture, signalling to John, who 
was sitting on my tail, to follow me, I 
swungin... 

Crash! CrasH!.. . 

We got out to inspect the damage 
and found that both our front-axles 
had gone. 

Loving hands had contributed to our 
downfall. 

The Guides had been busy and the 
“pylon” was back again. Woon. 








Modes et Robes. 


NoTHine stirs a romantic heart to 
song so swiftly as the names that are 
given nowadays to the fabrics and 
colours of women’s gowns. Take this, 
from the account in a local paper of a 
famous Hunt ball :— 


. crépe frocks that made the 
wearers look like zebras out for a spree, 
and others that looked like the queen 
wasp.... Miss wore a black- 
and-white cobwebbed-patterned gown. . . . 
Startling was Mrs. *s scarlet ele- 
phant crépe. ... Lady wore her 
favourite shade of pink, of the variety 
which is called ice. . . .” 

So give me the lyre! 














| No creature there was half so fair 


As you, Evangeline, 


| Though one and all who thronged that 


hall 
Were dressed in crépe-de-chine. 


_ And some were debs in spiders’ webs, 


And some were wasps and ants, 


_ And some looked nice as strawberry-ice 


| 
| 
| 


| 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Or scarlet elephants. 


But you it was I loved, because, 
Wherever you might be, 

You showed the grace and easy pace 
Of zebras on the spree. ¥.&. 








“ . . 
Smart Mannequin -Saleswoman, with 


| 43 hips.”—Advt. in Daily Paper. 


43 Hurrays. 
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Customer. “ CAN YOU REALLY RECOMMEND THIS HAT? ” 
Assistant. “ Ou, Quite, Sm; I soLD ONE EXACTLY LIKE IT TO MYSELF ONLY 


YESTERDAY.” 








A New Contract Record ? 





Pantile Cottage, 
Burwash-on- Marsh, 
18th February, 1933. 
To the Editor of “ Punch.” 
Str,—Whilst playing contract bridge 
at Captain Mouffley-Harrison’s last 
night a hand was turned up which, in 
spite of recent claims, must surely beat 
all previous records. 
The score was deuce and North dealt. 
The cards were distributed as fol- 
lows :— 
North—All the Hearts. 
Kast—Twelve blanks. 
South—A bust hand with four Jokers. 
West—Thirteen Aces. 
Now North (Mouffley-Harrison) was 
so excited at getting all the Hearts 
that he gave away his strength imme- 





diately and bid seven Hearts. Of course 
everybody knew at once where the Hearts 
were. East, not quite knowing where 
his strength lay, went red in the face, 
South doubled, and West, who tried to 
conceal his surprise at having thirteen 
Aces, went seven no trumps. He did 
not even trouble to play them but just 
“put his cards on the table.” South 
(Mrs. Mouffley - Harrison), who had 
already lost forty-eight counters that 
evening, immediately rose and threw 
her chair at North, saying it was dis- 
graceful that with a score of deuce 
and only thirteen Hearts he should 
have bid seven. It was an occasion 
for a psychic silence or a throw-in. 

Note.—The cards used on this occa- 
sion were an ordinary pack supplied 
by Messrs. MASKELYNE. 

Yours faithfully, 
Betty Bartock. 
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Her Ladyship. “So you ’RE MY NEPHEW'S FIANCEE. 
BEEN HEARING SUCH A LOT ABOUT YOU.” 


SIT DOWN AND HAVE A LITTLE TALK WITH ME, MY DEAR. 
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Fiancée (of the Frivolity Chorus). ““OH, BUT YOU DIDN’T BELIEVE IT, I HOPE?” 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





Merry and Wise. 

Mr. J. C. Squrre’s new batch of short stories has two 
outstanding merits. It is, where it sets out to be, extremely 
amusing, and it exhibits a gift for leaving the bloom on 
delicate situations only comparable to “Sister Emmeline’s” 
handling of the Wordsworthian butterfly. Of the latter, I 
will not say rarer, quality—for humour itself has been a 
pretty shy visitant of late—“An Unwritten Story” and 
“Blame Adam and Eve” are the finest trophies. The first 
shows a novelist, not born to the purple but subdued to 
what he works in, relating to a country-house party the 
terrible blunder of an imaginary character which, though he 
knows it not, is precisely his own blunder. The second—if 
I remember rightly, Mr. Squrre’s contribution to The 
Fothergill Omnibus—is a charming study of the inveterately 
chivalrous man pitted against the modishly emancipated 
woman. Of the merrier stories I give the palm to “‘The 
Dead Cert”’—grateful ex-jockey, embarrassed benefactor, 
low-life setting and all; and of the five dealing, in one or 
other mode of castigation, with literary pretensions to ‘This 
Bloody Turf.” A couple of fantasies revealing a world con- 
verted to the Baconian theory and an England made over 
to Prohibition, a murder as lucid in retrospect as it is 
mysterious in the telling, a thumb-nail portrait of a world- 
famous “Reader ” unknown to the British Museum of his 
day, and you rise from Outside Eden (HEINEMANN, 7/6) well 
entertained and with a promising appetite for more. 


A Scot on England. 


It must have been quite recently that young Donald | 
Cameron came up to London from Aberdeen to try his | 
fortune as a journalist and decided on the spin of a coin at | 
King’s Cross to direct his taxi towards Chelsea. He had | 
introductions to several editors, and his interviews are | 
described with plenty of humorous detail, especially when | 
he encounters Mr. William Hodge, the poetical editor of The | 
London Weekly. In his company Cameron meets one Davies, | 
a publisher, who reminds him of a suggestion he made when 
they were last together, in a pill-box at Passchendaele, that 


he should try his hand at a book about England. So | 


Cameron attends a fashionable week-end house-party, a 
cricket-match in a country village, and a day’s golf ata 
large club near London before setting forth as travelling 
secretary to the amiable Sir Henry Wootton, who is a dele- 
gate to the League of Nations. All this gives Mr. A. G. 


MACDONELL, our author, plenty of opportunity for farcical | 


embroidery, and I confess I thought at first that Hngland, | 


Their England (MACMILLAN, 7/6) was going to become almost | 


too high-spirited for continuous reading. But after Geneva | 


the book is comparatively sane, and there are passages of 


writing that show taste and delicacy as well as humour. I | 
liked Cameron’s experiences as a dramatic critic; and | 
the description of a Christmas holiday in a tramp | 
steamer, and especially his few days with the pleasant | 


Fielding family at their Buckinghamshire home. On the 
whole a pleasant book, which is recommended by the 
Book Society and tactfully dedicated “to J. C. SQUIRE, 
the English poet.” 
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A Timely Revival. 


| Riding Recollections 


Were written long ago 


| And still in our affections 


Not a rival do they know; 
They ’ve never been in disuse, 
And Country Lire their claims 
Now admits in those reissues 
That Tavistock it names. 
And here shall each old stager 
And every modern youth 
At once behold, through Major 
WnuytTE-MELVILLE’s eyes, the truth 
Concerning horse and rider— 
A partnership, and old 
Ere young Pegasus flew wider 
Ere Bucephalus was foaled. 
And man he alters little 
(Save by what his waist-line adds), 
And his hunter, to a tittle, 
Is the hunter of his dads, 
Then, though text-books once a week 
come, 
Here is all that heart desires 
As a horseman’s vade mecum 
For the provinces and shires. 





The Citizen King. 


Dr. CATHERINE GAVIN’S practical 
and animated little biography of Lowis 
Philippe (METHUEN, 7/6) not only 
sheds light on the triumphant bour- 
geois of the mid-nineteenth century 
but does a good deal to explain his 
subsequent discredit with more ardent 
spirits above and below him. The 
actual reign of the “Citizen King” 
—1830-1848— was long enough, as 
GuizoT pointed out, to work what his 
age esteemed as wonders in the in- 
dustrial prosperity of France; but its 
chief interest now is the spectacle of 
its rise on the ruins of the Napoleonic 
legend and its gradual erosion by the 
class-conscious ‘‘worker,” of whom 
Louis Banc, of workshop fame, is the 
typical spokesman. The King himself is 
excellently portrayed. Son of EGairé 
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D’ YE GET MANY SCOTCH CUSTOMERS HERE?” 
No, Str—cAn’T COMPLAIN.” 





ORLEANS, PHILIPPE was reared on the 





moral tales of his father’s ex-mistress, Madame DE GENLIS 
and the utilitarian simplicities of an urbanised Emile. His 
exile at the age of twenty took him from Lapland to Philadel- 
phia, and, meeting the Duke of Kent in the Bahamas, he 
laid the foundation of an entente’ which became not only a 
policy but almost a mascot. His one signal breach of it— 
over the Spanish Marriage question—annoyed his own people 
almost as much as it annoyed Victoria; and his final fall, 
though it saw him successfully counting on English hospi- 
tality, was undoubtedly accelerated by lack of English confi- 
dence. His biographer’s narrative isadmirably substantiated 
by unobtrusive reference to its origins, among which two or 
three sets of extremely bad verses attest Mr. Punch’s critical 
but constant interest in “the Pilgrim of Change.” 








The Olympian Diplomat. 














If his own certainty of his greatness could alone make 
| « Man a great statesman, Metternich (EYRE AND SPOTTIS- 


WOODE, 9/-) would have been the greatest statesman that 
ever lived. He looks out from Mr. ALGERNON CECIL’s 
colourful canvas with an Olympian detachment from the 
mundane that is almost too perfect not to arouse suspicions 
of its sincerity. Or is the Prime Minister of Europe not too 
carefully posed by Mr. Crectt with an artistic skill that con- 
ceals rather than reveals the common clay beneath the 
gorgeous trappings? The doubt will not let itself be ban- 
ished from my mind that Mr. Ceci has been overawed by 
his famous sitter. Atleast he seems to take many of METTER- 
NICH’S utterances as the Prince intended that they should 
be taken—at their face value. Moreover, Mr. Crctt has 
surprisingly yielded to the very obvious temptation to 
compare his subject with contemporary statesmen to their 
disadvantage. Here the prejudices of “‘a reviving Tory” 
seem at times to obscure the historian’s impartial vision. 
There was more method than Mr. Ceci seems willing to 
concede behind the love of surprises evinced by “that 
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astonishing person, whose praises are still paradoxically 
sung,” PatMEersTON. Nor can I for one admit the justice 
of the comparison drawn by Mr. Cecix in his part of 
“philosophic historian” between the Carlsbad Decrees and 
Mr. AUGUSTINE BrrRELL’s governance of Ireland. An 
interesting book indeed, that restates rather than solves an 
old problem in human psychology in a style that might 
have gained by greater simplicity. 


Penny Coloured. 

Mrs. F. E. PEnNny’s latest of many Indian novels, Magic 
in the Air (HODDER AND STovuGHTON, 7/6), is a proof of 
how surely the born story-teller has magic in the pen. 
The characters—at least the Europeans—in this new book 
are little more than names; the plot—what there is of it— 
is very slight; the dialogue in many places so unnatural 
as to be almost laughable; but Mrs. Penny succeeds, after 
the first page or two, in holding the reader’s attention all the 
way. Most of the action takes place in the jungle in Malabar, 


Hog” except that of providing an excellent mystifying 


title. There was no doubt more to be said for the king’s | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


destruction of three northern manufacturing towns (and | 


incidentally of K#«bl«). But I don’t think we need look for 
any subtlety or consistency of plan. The young author, 
cocking an impudent and precocious eye at his world, has 
let his ready pen run its course, telling his strictly unreason. 


able story and pricking en route fellow-undergraduates, | 


sophisticated flappers and film-stars, dons and politicians, 
airwomen and advertisers, alliterative emotional journalists 
and other fit subjects for mirth. 


Use and Abuse of Publicity. 

No one among fiction’s innumerable detectives has a 
more pleasant and shrewd personality than Lord Peter 
Wimsey, and in Murder Must Advertise (GOLLANCZ, 7/6) he 
is never slow to take his chances. But, although I am an 
admirer of Miss Dorotny L. Sayers’ nimbleness of mind. 
I think that she is in danger of spoiling her stories by over. 





where Evan Llewellyn, 
an Assistant Super- 
intendent of Police, is in 
camp with his sister, 
Joan, and the various 
visitors —sportsman, 
photographer and pretty 
and flirtatious girl—who | 
come and go. Govind, | 
an ancient man of the 
Kuruvas, whom Llew- 
ellyn charmingly ad- 
dresses as “Old Father 
of the Forest,” is the real 
hero. Whether he is ex- 
hibiting tigers or ele- 
phants where none are, 
distracting the attention 
of three angry snakes at 
a time, hypnotising a 
false accuser into think- 
ing himself attacked by 
wild bees, or rescuing 
Joan and her lover when 
they are lost in the 


jungle, his doings rote YOUR STUNT FOR THE Rap1o?” 
thecharm of a fairy-tale ; |_ 





Theatrical Booking-Agent (to Contortionist). “HAVE you 


crowding the stage and 
by allowing those who 
occupy it to be excess. 
ively loquacious. It is 
difficult not to sympa. 
thise with Chief Inspector 
Parker’s wife when she 
said, after listening to 
Peter and her husband, 
“How you two darlings 
do love going round and 
round a subject, don’t 
you?” Nevertheless 
this tale of Peter’s actiy- 
ities in Pym’s Publicity 
Offices deserves several 
marks of distinction. For 
Miss SAYERS is both ob- 
servant and amusing, 
and her descriptions of 
the arts of advertising 
are a lavish entertain 
ment in themselves. 


A Difficult Conun- 


EVER DONE drum 








though perhaps he went a little too far when he made the 
dandified Inspector Maxwell think himself a monkey and 
act accordingly before his own men. At first, I admit, I 
felt that Mrs. PENNY had not taken quite enough trouble 
to ensure that I—and all her other readers—should be 
properly entertained, but before the end of the book I 
realised that, without apparently taking any trouble at 
all, she had entertained us quite satisfactorily. 





Irresponsible Satire. 

If the arrows of Mr. SHamus FRAZER'S satire, Acorned Hog 
(CHaATTO, 7/6), are aimed in too haphazard a manner and his 
fantastic story wanders about a little too freely to be 
esthetically satisfactory there is plenty of absurd and 
audacious invention to carry the reader pleasantly enough 
to the point when the American, Charles Stewart, the blue- 
eyed boy of Hollywood, is put upon the throne of England 
by the League of the White Rose, backed by the irresistible 
will of the women of our film-ridden country. Beyond this 
point the interest is not so well sustained—it is notoriously 
easier to begin these fantasies than to round them off plaus- 
ibly. I could find no other reason for the new king’s plan 
of marketing British bacon under the brand-mark “Acorned 


In Who Killed Alfred 
Snowe ? (Harrap, 7/6) Mr. J. S. FLETCHER asks a question 
which the numerous adherents of his detectives, Camberwell 


and Chaney, will doubtless do their best to answer. I have, | 


however, a small grievance against Mr. FLeTcuer, and it 
is that my interest in A. Snowe, who set the ball rolling, 


almost melted away as the atmosphere of the story be- | 
came more and more heated. But having registered this | 


protest, I can vouch that here is a tale with the great 
merit of working up to a stupendous climax. Indeed 
Camberwell and Chaney, although they live to fight 


another day, were engaged in a good imitation of a pitched | 
battle before they brought their hunt to a successful and | 
Mr. FLETCHER has written many | 


sanguinary conclusion. 
novels subtler than this, but he has never been more lavish 
in his supply of excitements and alarms. 








An Impending Apology. 
“ Notable contracts in hand or recently completed include Mental 
Home for the Croydon Corporation.” —Advt. in Architectural Paper. 
“The Rev. F. H. has decided to discard his clerical collat 
after having worn it for sixteen years.”—Daily Paper. 





It must have been a very good one in the beginning. 
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